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The  mailman  comes  and  the  mailman  goes,  but  letters  asking  questions  about 
cooking  go  on  forever.    So  today  let's  catch  up  on  some  of  the  many  cooking 
questions  that  have  been  coming  in  lately. 

The  first  question  is  about  steaming  versus  boiling  as  cooking  methods. 
A  housewife  who  is  considering  buying  a  new  kind  of  steamer  writes  that  the  sales- 
man told  her  that  steam  cooks  vegetables  much  faster  than  boiling  water.  She 
wants  to  know  if  this  is  true. 

Food  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  disagree  with  the 
salesman.    They  say  steaming  is  actually  a  little  slower  than  boiling  as  a  cooking 
method.    Spinach,  for  example,  needs  only  4  to  5  minutes  of  boiling  but  needs  8 
to  10  minutes  of  steaming.    Carrots  need  25  to  30  minutes  of  steaming,  but  only 
20  minutes  of  boiling.    Other  vegetables  tested  show  that  steaming  takes  a  little 
longer. 

Of  course,  tb/is  means  plain  steaming — not  cooking  under  steam  pressure . 
Steam  under  pressure  gives  much  more  heat  and  cooks  vegetables  much  faster.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  new  steam  pressure  saucepans  and  with  the  familier  steam 
pressure  cookers  and  canners. 

Now  for  Question  No.  2.    This  one  is  about  spoilage  of  canned  food.  A 
housewife  writes:     "Will  fruits  or  vegetables  spoil  if  canned  in  glass  jars  that 
have  a  nick  or  chip  out  of  the  top?" 
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Canning  experts  reply  that  if  the  nicks  in  the  glass  let  air  inside  the  jar, 
spoilage  organisms  will  also  get  in.    To  avoid  spoilage  "better  take  no  chances  on 
canning  in  jars  that  are  imperfect.    Another  reason  for  avoiding  nicked  or  chipped 
jars  is  that  more  glass  might  chip  off  and  get  into  the  food. 

Now  here's  a  letter  that  brings  up  a  question  about  cooking  poultry. 
The  letter  asks:     "Is  it  possible  to  "broil  young  turkeys  as  you  "broil  chicken  in 
the  broiling  pan  of  the  stove  or  over  the  coals  of  a  picnic  fire?" 

The  answer  is:     Yes,  indeed.    Fat  young  turkeys  weighing  around  3  or  4  pounds 

are  delicious  broiled  exactly  as  you  broil  young  chicken.    The  only  difference  is 

that  young  turkeys  weigh  more  so  need  to  cook  a  longer  time.    Split  the  birds  down 

both  back  and  breast-bone.    Each  half  makes  2  servings.    Broiled  turkey  is  easier 

to  manage  on  the  plate  if  you  break  the  joints,  and  remove  the  tips  of  the  wings. 
The  same  rules  hold  for  broiling  turkey  as  chicken:    moderate  heat  

start  skin-side-down  turn  i/hen  brown  baste  with  melted  fat  cook  slowly 

until  thoroughly  done  serve  at  once,  hot  and  juicy. 

The  time  for  broiling  differs  with  the  weight  of  the  bird.    A  3  and  a  half 
pound  young  turkey  will  probably  need  45  to  60  minutes  to  broil  properly. 

By  the  way,  anybody  who  wants  all  the  directions  for  broiling  turkey  or 
chicken — or  for  cooking  poultry  in  other  ways  is  welcome  to  a  free  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Send  a  postcard  asking  for  the  free  folder  ov. 
poultry  cooking.    Address  your  card  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  And  don't  forget  to  give  your  own  address.    The  folder  on  poultry 
cooking  tells  all  about  broiling,  frying,  roasting,  cooking  in  a  casserole  and 
other  good  ways  of  preparing  poultry  for  the  table. 

Now  to  answer  the  young  housewife  who  asks  how  to  keep  leftover  fats  in  the 
kitchen  from  becoming  rancid.     She  says  when  she  saves  bacon  grease  or  other  grease 
on  the  shelf  above  the  stove,  it  turns  rancid  before  she  has  time  to  use  it. 
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Food  experts  say  heat  and  light,  among  other  things,  cause  fats  and  oils  to 
become  rancid.     So  they  advise  keeping  leftover  fats  in  a  tightly  covered  container 
in  a  cold  place  like  the  refrigerator.    They  say  tc  strain  out  all  food  particles 
first,  and  then  cover  the  strained  fat  and  store  away  where  it  will  keep  cold. 

So  much  for  the  question  about  keeping  fat.    Now  for  a  letter  that  brings 
up  an  old  kitchen  superstition.    A  housewife  writes:     "Several  batches  of  jelly 
I  made  this  summer  didn't  jell.    My  neighbor  tells  me  this  was  because  I  made  the 
jelly  on  a  wet,  rainy  day.    Will  you  tell  me  whether  weather  can  affect  jelly  this 
way?" 

Scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have  made  a  study  of 
fruit  jelly  say  you  can't  blame  the  weather  when  jelly  won't  jell.    The  trouble 
may  be  that  you  haven't  the  right  proportion  of  pectin,  sugar  and  acid  to  form 
jelly.    Or  you  may  have  overcooked  the  jelly,  or  used  too  much  water  for  extracting 
the  juice  from  the  fruit.    Any  one  of  these  may  be  the  reason  why  jelly  doesn't 
Jell,  but  it's  not  the  weather. 

That' s  all  the  questions  for  today.    More  will  be  up  for  answers  on 
Thursday. 
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